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and all of them beg and demand the fee of their lucrative poverty, or the reward of their pretended holiness.' Augustine severely condemned their idleness, and swept away their sophistry about Christ's exhortation neither to weave nor to spin. But once more he betrays his unpractical and unreasonable zeal. They are not to attack the disorder at its root by exercising some discretion in admitting neophytes. All who ask are to be admitted, ' even if they give no proof of emendation of life ; 'even though it be not clear whether they have come for the purpose of serving God, or have only fled in idleness from a poor and laborious life, to be fed and clothed, and perhaps honoured by those who had once despised and beaten them.' Alas for Augustine's ' vastissimum i.ngemum'1 \
The remainder of his works, with a reservation of the anti-Pelagian writings, I propose to mention briefly. The chief religious, theological, and philosophical ideas they contain are presented in other parts of this work, in so far as they are characteristic, nor will any one seek even a compendium of the larger works in a biography of moderate proportions. There is, for instance, the large work On the Trinity', in fifteen books, which he began about the year 400 and published in 416.